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ON THE WRITINGS AND CHARACTER OF GODWIN. 





(In saying that we do not agree with every position in the follow- 
ing article from a respected correspondent, we do not affect to 
bespeak a difference of opinion with him on the part of our readers. 
We merely state the circumstance editorially. —Edit. Tat. 





« L’on ne sert dignement la philosophie qu’avec le méme feu qu’on sent 
rune maitresse.* 
‘Je n’avais rien congu ; j’avais tout senti.’ + 
Rousseau, 





I HAVE prefixed the foregoing sentiments to the succeeding 
remarks, in order to illustrate, in some degree, the principle which 
has animated me in their formation. Whatever may have been the 
case, it is certain that in the present age, few works are perused 
without an interest being excited, and an impression formed, 
concerning their author. It is not relevant to my present purpose 
to enquire, whether ‘ to become the creature of an author, to bend 
with all his caprices, and sympathise with all his sensations; to 
gain admission into his confidence, and penetrate into his secret 
soul,’ { implies only power of intellect on his part, or, also, con- 
geniality of temperament in the reader,—but, to state what I 
conceive to be its effects. It creates an individual and an absorbing 
interest. It attaches the giver and receiver of knowledge by a 
broader and kindlier tie than that of their common relationship. 
The heart which affords the stimulus to mental exertion, is warmed 
and quickened to its office. An impulse of enquiry is excited, and 
mingled with the thirst of knowledge, which makes the working 
of the whole more truly, ‘a labour of love.’ In its best and 
soundest sense, criticism is the exercise of poetic feeling. It implies 
theSpower of self-annihilation, and of existence with the mental 
constitution of another. Its springs are sympathy, and its founda- 
tion love. The acuteness of our passions and perceptions may be 
blunted by age, but in youth, oh! in youth, none can stay the 
stream of affection, of pity for evil, or of gratitude for good. This 
personal interest of sympathetic relationship has not been hitherto 
included in the idea of criticism. The latter has a harsh and for- 
bidding sound. Its mention calls up in idea the paraphernalia of 





justice and judgeship. It implies an arbitrary and necessitous 
superiority. One sitting far off, and free from his kind, with a | 
heart cold and icy, is to judge, and decide of, the emotions, and | 
impulses, and souls of others. 
truly so called, but he can be only superficial, and his decisions 
must be worthless. It is needless to talk of the delight which is 
superadded by love to learning. It is needless to say that extension 
of affection and interest is extension of happiness. If the develop- 
ment of the mental powers, their direction and employment, be 
productive alone of pleasure, will it not be increased by the con- 
comitant developement of moral emotion? Who can state the 
pleasure which the mind receives from the contemplation of the 
great and good ? Who can express the sensation of gratitude and 
affection, which attends the thorough knowledge of greatness and 
excellence ? 

I will state clearly the ground, then, on which I propose to 
contemplate the writings, and thence the character of Godwin— 
‘amor est mihi causa sequendi.? The character of an author is 
certainly, for the most part, an extraneous consideration to that of 
the work. In one which treats of general topics it might be thought 
to be entirely so. But experience has demonstrated the contrary, 
and our minds are inevitably led from the work to the author. 
Is Shelley to be read without affection, or Hazlitt without 
sympathy ? Are men who excite kindling emotions, and awaken 
the tenderest sympathies, and feed the flame of our minds 


* Nonvelle Heloise, vol. 2. 


+ Les Confessions, Livre 1. 
t The Enquirer. 


|; own, 


There perhaps may be such a critic, | 





‘ restless and rapid’ with high thoughts, and boundless hopes ;— 
shall they who are our heart’s brothers, and with whom we 
are ever at home—be to us as stocks and stones — our 
mental parents, the authors of our dearest existence? It is 
difficult for us to analyze attachment. The fountains of love 
and affection lie deep and latent in the breast. We cannot always 
give a cause for our admiration of an author, because he may have 
awakened principles which before lay dormant—whose very exist- 
ence was unknown. I cannot for my own part give, in few words, 
the cause of my interest in the moral and intellectual character of 
Godwin. There is nothing, at first sight, particularly vehement and 
striking in his works, to excite immediate interest. His eloquence 
is a smooth, regular, and imperturbable stream. The traits of his 
moral character are not immediately developed—it is only now and 
then that ‘ admirabilis quadam exardescit benevolentia magnitudo.’ 
In writing concerning him, I may be considered a passive medium 
rather than an agent. 

The truth or consistency of my delineations may be, I think, in a 
great degree, referred to Godwin himself. I have not formed my 
sentiments; they are direct impressions. A force in writing to 
produce such an effect, is peculiar to Godwin. There is no author 
with whom one is so entirely and inextricably involved. The im- 
pression of truth is so vivid and entire, that we do not need time to 
analyze and compare. Je n’avais rien congu ; j’avais tout senti. [¢ 
is afterwards only that reason is introduced, and judgment resumes 
her office. 

There are many reasons why a peculiar interest should be excited 
as to the history of Godwin, To be a profound philosopher, and a 
perfect novelist, is, of itself, almost an anomaly. To profess a creed 
new, bold, and almost unknown, is sufficiently striking; but, to 
teach it by works of fiction increases his irregularity. To be a 
necessarian, and enter the fields of poetry and romance ;—an origi- 
nal thinker, and to take a station amongst those, whose chief func- 
tion is observation and imitation ;—to analyze, and examine, and 
undertake a part which we are accustomed to think of, but as a 
detail of synthetical superficiality ;—these are considerations, which, 
independent of the interest generally attached to a novel or a theo- 
retical speculation, will shew why it should be particularly excited 
by the author of both. Besides, Godwin appears to be the most 
original writer of the present age. His works are exclusively his 
He is a discoverer in the field of fiction. He treats of the 
springs, and origin of those circumstances, of which fiction was 
formerly entirely composed. He is, as it were, an enemy in the 
camp. He comes after the teller of splendid things, who astonishes 
by vast8deeds, and deceives by appearances, and takes the mask 
from the face of joy, and shews that success is misnamed, and gran- 
deur woe. With him happiness consists not in circumstance, so 
that he is under no necessity of making his circumstances accord 
with reward, or with punishment. 

Godwin is an analytical philosopher—his intellect is too strong 
and fervid to be general. He takes not much in ata grasp. Hig 
eyesight is clear, as far as it extends, but its range is limited and 
partial. He stands surveying a mighty scene of which he has only 
digested parts, and does not comprehend the whole; and says. 
‘ History is a labyrinth of which no man has as yet, exactly seized 
the clue.” The necessarian philosophy which he embraces, of 
course causes a general feature of originality in his characters. 
In consequence of it, a singular impression will be left on 
the mind of the reader. Allowing the total necessity of every 
action, the literal mechanism of all humanity, he seems 
to endow his characters with an independent, sentient exist- 
ence, which surveys, and struggles with, although it cannot 
pervert, the inevitable tide of impulse and action. ‘I felt,’ says 
St Leon, ‘ that I was not wholly unmoved.’ Of Cloudesley he 
tells us, ‘ that he had a certain air of consciousness in his manner.’ 
This idea is fostered by the autobiographical details of his heroes, 
and is more completely developed by the contemplation of the cha- 
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racter of Caleb Williams. Godwin’s characters must all be excited 
to action. They are clay in the hands of the potter, whose tool is 
sympathy. ‘ Sympathy,’ says he, ‘is the only reality of which we 
are susceptible.’* Men talk of principle, and want of principle. 
But the words are banished from his vocabulary. None of his cha- 
racters have, strictly speaking, a moral principle. Each acts from 
organization, or from external impulse. Of course, with all neces- 
sarians, he compromises in terms, after the manner of Joshua in 
Scripture, and tells us ‘ that we must govern ourselves.f The neces- 
sarians of the present age are bolder than those of the last. Priestly 
and Kaimes drew a veil over the inferences inevitable to their 
doctrines. It has not wholly survived the labours of God- 
win, Owen, and Southwood Smith. Owen plainly tells us 
no man is responsible for his actions, and that evil in a 
great measure exists because he does not know it. He 
publicly preaches the abrogation of that docrine which is gene- 
rally considered as the sine qud non of all that is to be taught in this 
world, or told of the next. Our other two necessarians admit the 
doctrine in principle; they give it the range of their closets, but 
they would hide it from the face of day. [t would not work well. 
Southwood Smith, whilst inculcating the necessity of human 
actions, for our future indemnity, would render it imperative upon 
us to think ourselves free, for our present security.[ Godwin 
clings a long time to the ‘practical elements, and struggles with the 
stream which forces unwelcome conviction. His arguments we 
must regard as forlorn hopes, although they may afford a hold to 
some future philosopher; for he is at length compelled to admit 
‘that all are parts of one great machine,’ and ‘ are driven from and 
by impulses over which they have no real controul.’ 

Godwin is the historian of the human mind. The man who 
relies for the description of character on the mental constitution 
alone, must necessarily differ in his execution from those who are 


great from observation and arrangement, from the cumulation of | 
facts, and of external knowledge. The difference between them | 


will be, that of great conception and execution of a mighty deed. 
They who rely upon external knowledge for assistance, draw from 
a common store, from a region which is exposed to, and trodden 
by, all. However, therefore, various powers of mind may mould 
or delineate, the common source will inevitably induce a feature of 
similarity. They who build with the same materials, may form far 
different edifices, but it is in construction only that they can differ. 
And the same materials, varied to the genius of the writer, and 
modelled to the taste of the age, have furnished the subject-matter 
of all fiction. 


works. It has painted a passing cloud, in the wave of a changeful 


sea, as if they were features of the immutable universe. But | 


Godwin descends into the springs of creation. 
variety of appearance which the waves of time have exposed in 


their downward career. He looks to the causes of what has been, | 


and is, and shall be, whilst the world is in being or humanity exists. 


We behold around us men, who would not be, in another age or | 
country ;—men, whose deeds are those only of the manners, and | 
It is of | 


customs, and arbitrary laws of the country they inhabit. 
these men, and these customs, that fiction has been monopolized to 
treat. It has been but superficial, and has entered not into the 
heart of man. In their delineations, authors tell of characters 


whom they affect to know, only, by the circumstances they detail | 


to the reader. They describe a savage countenance, and deduce a 


wild and untutored mind. They have nothing to do with an unique | 


and invariable principle, but with the deeds, and acknowledged 
motives, and peculiar features of the age they live in or delineate. 
Their characters are virtually temporary—made up of independent 
and universal. But Godwin’s will bear translation into any age or 
country. Savages have a love of reputation, an earnest curiosity, 
and institutions whose basis is inequality. Caleb Williams might 
have been enacted in Great Britain two thousand years ago. Man 
has unfortunately never been so dissimilar to his brother, as that 
avarice and ostentation have not mingled with his nobler propen- 
sities. Wherever these have had ‘a local habitation and a name,’ 
St Leon the man has existed, and the immortal would have 
been unhappy. Digress awhile, and compare Godwin with Scott. 
Divest the narrations of the latter of ‘the pride of circumstance 
and pomp of place.” How much will pass the ordeal of such an 
examination ?—How much will remain in the crucible which Time 
is heating ? rather, we shall exclaim, how little! and how little is 
the interest which on it depends ! 


* Thoughts on Man. + Ditto. 
t Treatise on the Divine Government, 


(To be concluded.) 


It has given birth but to temporary and evanescent | 


} 
He heeds not the 


ee 


LIVELY AND APPALLING ACCOUNT OF AN 
EARTHQUAKE. 





Art the house of the Swedish Minister, while the rest of the com. 
pany were entertaining themselves with cards and music, I began 
laughing in myself at hearing the gentleman and lady who sat next 
me, called by others Don Raphael and Donna Camilla, because those 
two names bring Gil Blas into one’s head. ‘Their agreeable conver. 
sation, however, soon gave my mind a more serious turn, when 
discoursing on the liberal premiums now offered by the King of 
Naples to those who are willing to rebuild and repeople Messina, 
Donna Camilla politely introduced me to a very sick but pleasing. 
looking lady, who she said, was going to return thither: at which 
she, starting, cried, ‘ Oh God forbid, my dear friend !’ in an accent 
that made me think she had already suffered something from the 
concussions that overwhelmed the eity in the year 1783. Her 
inviting manner, her soft and interesting eyes, whose languid glances 
seemed to shew beauty sunk in sorrow, and _ spirit oppressed by 
calamity, engaged my utmost attention, while Don Raphael pressed 
her to indulge the foreigner’s curiosity with some particulars of the 
distresses she had shared. Her own feelings were all she could 
relate, she said—and those confusedly. ‘ You see that girl there,’ 
pointing to a child about seven or eight years old, who_stood listen- 
ing to the harpsichord ; ‘ she escaped! I cannot, for my soul, guess 
how, for we were not together at the time.’—‘ Where were you, 
madam, at the moment of the fatal accident ?—* Who? me? and 
her eyes lighted up with recollected terror: ‘ I was in the nursery 
with my maid, employed in taking stains out of some Brussels lace 
upon a brazier ; two babies, neither of them four years old, playing 
inthe room. The eldest boy, dear lad! had just left us, and was 
| in his father’s country house. The day grew so dark all on a sud- 
den, and the brazier—Oh, Lord Jesus! I felt the brazier slide from 
me, and saw it run down the long room on its three legs. The 
maid screamed, and I shut my eyes and knelt at a chair. We 
thought all over; but my husband came, and snatching me up, 
cried, run, run —I know not how nor where, but all amongst falling 
| houses it was, and people shrieked so, and there was such a noise! 
My poor son! he was fifteen years old; he tried to hold me fast 
in the crowd. I remember kissing him; Dear, dear boy! I said. 
I could speak just then ; but the throng at the gate! Oh that gate! 
Thousands at once! ay, thousands! thousands at once: and my 
| poor old confessor too! I knew him: I threw my arms about his 
| aged neck. Padre mio! said 1—Padre mio! Down he dropt: a 
great stone struck his shoulder; I saw it coming, and my boy 
| pulled me: he saved my life. But the crash of the gate, the 
screams of the people, the heat—O such a heat! I felt no more of 
it, however; I saw no more of it, I waked in bed, this girl by me, 
and her father giving me cordials. Go back there again! No, no: 
| that’s a curst place. If my poor boy were alive, indeed! but he! 
| ah, poor boy! he loved his mother: he held me fast—Mrs P1ozz1’s 
Travels. 











FUTURE PROGRESS OF MANKIND. 
Our hopes, as to the future condition of the human species, may be 
reduced to three points: the destruction of inequality between 
| different nations; the progress of equality in one and the same 
nation; and lastly, the real improvement of man. Will not every 
nation one day arrive at the state of civilization attained by those 
people who are most enlightened, most free, most exempt from 
prejudices, as the French for instance, and the Anglo-Americans ? 
| Will not the slavery of countries subjected to kings, the barbarity 
of African tribes, and the ignorance of savages gradually vanish ? 
Is there upon the face of the globe a single spot the inhabitants of 
| which are condemned by nature, never to enjoy liberty, never to 
exercise their reason? Does the difference of knowledge, of 
| means, and of wealth, observable hitherto in all civilised nations, 
between the classes into which the people constituting those nations 
|are divided; does that inequality which the earliest progress of 
society has augmented, or, to speak more properly, produced, belong 
to civilization itself, or to the imperfections of the social order? 
| Must it not continually weaken, in order to give place to that actual 
| equality, the chief end of the social art, which diminishing even the 
| defects of the natural difference of the faculties, leaves no other 
| inequality subsisting, but what is useful to the interests of all, 
because it will favour civilization, instruction, and industry, without 
| drawing after it, either dependence, humiliation, or poverty? In a 
| word, will not men be continually verging towards that state 10 
which all will possess the requisite knowledge for conducting them- 
selves in the common affairs of life by their own reason, and of 
maintaining that reason uncontaminated by prejudices; ia which 
all will understand their rights, and exercise them according to their 
opinion and their conscience; in which all will be able, by the 
| developement of their faculties, to procure the certain means of 
providing for their wants; lastly, in which folly and wretchedness 
will be accidents, happening only now and then, and not the 
habitual lot of a considerable portion of society? In fine, may It 
not be expected that the human race will be meliorated by new 
discoveries in the sciences and the arts, and, as an unavoidable 
consequence, in the means of individual and general prosperity; by 
further progress in the principles of conduct, and in moral practice; 
and lastly, by the real improvement of our faculties, moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical, which may be the result either of the improve- 
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ment of the instruments which encrease the power and direct the 
exercise of those faculties, or of the improvement of our natural 
organization itself.—Conporcer. 





DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE LOVE OF 
TRUTH. 








Tue equality of instruction we can hope to attain, and with which 
we ought to be satisfied, is that which excludes every species of 
dependence, whether forced or voluntary. We may exhibit, in the 
actual state of human knowledge, the easy means by which this end 
may be obtained, éven for those who can devote to study but a few 
years of infancy, and, in subsequent life, only some occasional hours 
of leisure. % We might shew, that by a happy choice of the subjects 
to be taught, and of the mode of inculcating them, the entire mass 
of a people may be instructed in everything necessary for the pur- 
poses of domestic economy ; for the transaction of their affairs ; 
for the free development of their industry and their faculties ; for 
the knowledge, exercise, and protection of their rights; for a sense 
of their duties, and the power of discharging them ; for the capacity 
of judging both their own actions, and the actions of others, by 
their own understanding ; for the acquisition of all the delicate or 
dignified sentiments that are an honour to humanity; for freeing 
themselves from a blind confidence in those to whom they may 
entrust the care of their interests and the security of their rights ; 
for chusing and watching of them, so as no longer to be the dupes 
of those popular errors that torment and way-lay the life of man, 
superstitious fears and chimerical hopes; for defending themselves 
against prejudices by the sole energy of reason; in fine, for escap- 
ing from the delusions of imposture, which would spread snares for 
their fortune, their health, their freedom of opinion, and of con- 
science, under the pretext of enriching, of healing, and of saving 
them. The inhabitants of the same country being then no longer 
distinguished among themselves by the alternate use of a refined or 
a vulgar language; beiag equally governed by their own under- 
standings ; being no more confined to the mechanical knowledge of 
the processes of the arts, and the mere routine of a profession; 
no more dependent in the must trifling affairs, and for the slightest 
information, upon men of skill, who, by a necessary ascendancy, 
controul and govern, a real equality must be the result; since the 
difference of talents and information can no longer place a barrier 
between men whose sentiments, ideas, and phraseology, are capable 
of being mutually understood, of whom the one part may desire to 
be instructed, but cannot need to be guided by the other; of whom 
the one part may delegate to the other the office of a rational go- 
vernment, but cannot be forced to regard them with blind and unli- 
mited confidence. Then it is that this superiority will became an 
advantage even for those who do not partake of it, since it will exist 
not as their enemy, but as their friend —Conporcer. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A WELL-BREAD Man.—White bread was a rarity in ancient 
Greece; and so it seems to be in modern Spain, if what is told by Wagen- 
seilius be true. A certain Spaniard, he says, being entertained by a prince, 
used ever after to stick crums of white bread on his cravat, that everybody 
might know how well he lived. 





Fitiat Reverence.—When Sir Thomas More was seated in his 
Court of Chancery, his father, Sir John More, who was nearly the age 
of ninety, was the most ancient judge of the King’s Bench, ‘ What a 
grateful spectacle was it,’ says their descendant, ‘to see the son ask the 
blessing of the father every day upon his knees before he sat upon his own 
seat !'—Lives of British Statesmen. 


Wispom oF ouR Ancestors.—Raphael Hythlody, the Utopian 
traveller, describes his visit to England ; where, as much as in other coun- 
tries, he found all proposals for improvement encountered by the remark, 
that * Such things pleased our ancestors, and it were well for us if we could 
but match them ;’ as if it were a great mischief that any should be found 
wiser than his ancestors.—Lives of British Statesmen. 


Wircucrart IN THE TIME OF THE ‘British Socomon.’—In the 
year 1582, the Archbishop of St Andrews, being attacked with a distemper 
which the physicians were unable to relieve, happened to take a simple 
medicine from an old woman, which did him service. The woman, whose 
name was Alisone Pearsone, was immediately charged with witchcraft, and 
committed to prison, but escaped out of her confinement: however, about 
four years afterwards she was again found, and burnt for a witch. 


Gentitity.—Dr Franklin, when in England, used pleasantly to 
repeat an observation of his negro servant, when the Doctor was making the 
tour of Derbyshire, Lancashire, &c.—‘ Everthing, Massa, work in this 
country ! water work, wind work, fire work, smoke work, dog work, (he 
had before noticed the last at Bath), man work, bullock woik, horse work, 
ass work : everything work here but the hog ? he eat, he drink, he sleep, 
he do nothing all day: the nog be the only GewrLemay in England.’ 


_Aw ImpertursasBLe Cuess-PLaver.—An Aga had incurred the 
displeasure of his Sovereign, and the warrant for his execution arrived 
whilst he was engaged at chess. The game was nearly over, and he begged 
the officers, who were the messengers of his fate, to delay the sentence for a 
few minutes, that he might have the satisfaction of beating his adversary. 
The request was granted; and when the game was finished, be thanked 
them for their civility and condescension, kissed the order which deprived 


him of life, and submitted, with the greatest composure, to the stroke of the 
executioner. 

















Hume anp Apam Smita.—Smith observed not long before his 
death, that after all his practice in writing, he composed as slowly, and 
with as great difficulty, as at first. He added, at the same time, that Hume 
had acquired so great a facility in this respect, that the last volumes of his 
History were printed from his original copy, with a few marginal correc- 
tions.—It may gratify the curiosity of some readers to know, that when 
Smith was employed in composition, he generally walked up and down his 
apartment, dictating to a secretary. All Hume’s works were written with 
his own hand. It has been thonght, perhaps with reason, that a critical 
reader may perceive in the different styles of these two classical writers the 
effects of their different modes of study. 


CuattTerton’s Face.—The person of Chatterton, like his genius, 
was premature ; he had a manliness and dignity beyond his years, and 
there was something about him uncommonly prepossessing. His most 
remarkable features were his eyes, which, though grey, were uncommonly 
piercing ; when he was warmed in argument, or otherwise, they sparkled 
with fire ; and one eye, it is said, was still more remarkable than the other. 
—A painter of Bristol, who saw Chatterton at a Methodist meeting, men- 
tioned in particular his eyes; and remarked, that ‘ they not only appeared 
unlike all others, but, when he was indignant, darted forth tire ;’ a circum- 
stance that led him to enquire who he was. He added, that the contemp- 
tuous smile of Chatterton, excited by the uonsense of the preacher, far 
exceeded anything he had ever beheld. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


HayMar«eT.—Madame du Barri—The School for Coquettes. 
ENGLISH Opera.—Love’s Dream—The Old Regimentals—Old and Young—The 
Haunted Hulk. 








HAyYMARKET. 

Tue new ‘ semi-historical’ play of Madame du Barri, or a Glance 
at a Court, is taken from a piece lately performed by the French 
company at this theatre, and is founded on the Memoirs of that 
illustrious personage, of which a translation not long since appeared 
in English. We gave ample extracts from that translation in the 
first volume of Tue TatLer. We use the phrase ‘ illustrious per- 
sonage’ in all gravity, for Madame du Barri was as distinguished 
as a woman could be at the court of Louis XV, and as many a 
high-born duchess desired to be. All the incidents in the play are 
not to be found in the book, but they are of a piece with it, and 
the characters of the real historical indwiduals are preserved. A 
greater set of fine gentlemen by birth, and footman by nature, 
never flourished in any court ; and that is saying a good deal. 

It is probably unnecessary to inform the reader, that Madame 
du Barri, mistress of Louis XV, was a beautiful, dashing, off- 
hand, impudent woman, not bad hearted, but spoilt by early depra- 
vation, who carried everything before her at court by dint of 
manners which appeared natural by the side of court hypocrisy 
and charmed the king by an excess of vivacity and plain speaking. 
She had a hard matter of it in the first instance, to make her way, 
owing to the obscurity of her birth and notoriety of her breeding ; 
and many cabals were formed against her, but she surmounted them 
all, was the favourite of the king when he died, aud survived to 
witness the French Revolution, which sent her (literally) shrieking 
to the scaffold. She had lived a life of triumphant, painted levity ; 
and naturally enough, ‘ poor wretch! could not reconcile herself to 
the horror of such a termination.’ 

In the piece before us, however, we have nothing to do with this 
sort of tragedy; though the execrable manners are set open to us, 
which tended to hasten it. It is the history of a court intrigue, 
with such incidents added as were not unlikely to have occurred 
under the circumstances. The Duke de Richelieu (Mr Wesster), 
resolving to make a strong effort to ruin the power,of the fair 
favourite, inveigles into an infamous establishment of the King’s a 
beautiful young girl (Mrs Asuton), whom Madame du Barri (Miss 
TayLon), is befriending, and whom she wishes to unite to her lover, 
Adrian Belville (Mr Brixpat). Adrian had known the Countess 
in her native village. The Duke, to get rid of the lover, applies to 
a brother Duke, La Vrilliere (Mr Harney), to give him a lettre de 
cachet to lock him up in the Bastile; which accommodation is 
afforded him with as much readiness as if he had asked for a ticket 
to the opera. Adrian is locked up in prison; the girl is in his 
Majesty’s brothel; and his Majesty, under a feigned name, is 
induced to go and see whether he cannot add her to his list of vic- 
tims, Richelieu hoping that her beauty will induce him to elevate 
her to the Countess’s situation. The Countess, however, Has a 
pretended brother-in-law, the famous Count John du Barri (Mr 
Coopsr), who, in order to keep up the power of his fellow-adven- 
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turers, undertakes to defeat the project of the Duke de Richelieu. 
This he does, as far as consists in bringing his manceuvres to light, 
and enabling Madame to confront him with her protegée in the very 
place ; but still the girl’s loveliness has made so deep an impression 
on the King, that the detection would have been of no avail, had 
not Florine (that is her name) besides being very much in earnest 
about Adrian, and full of her tears and implorings, got a dagger 
in her possession, which she threatens to turn against her life, and 
which the King, getting into his hands, recognises for one belonging 
to the family of a friend who saved his life, and whose unknown 
daughter the young lady turns out to be. At the moment, there- 
fore, when everybody expects her to be proclaimed the new 
favourite, and when the parties concerned happen to be assembled 
under that expectation, and Madame is raging with jealousy, and 
declines the King’s command to embrace her, the truth of the 
matter is proclaimed instead: Adrian is made Count de la Tour, and 
receives his mistress in marriage ; 
triumphant defiance the whole horde of rascally dukes and hypo- | 
critical countesses. 

This play is performed on the same piece of figured carpet which 
was laid down for the performance of the French comedy, and which 
adds a greater look of reality to the scene than is observable in 


ordinary. But we cannot say it is acted in the same manner. The 
costume is not so well kept; the dialogue does not run so glibly; 
the performers have not the same ease and animal spirits. The 


best are decidedly Mrs Asuron in the innocent girl (whom she re- 
presents better than any character we have yet seen her in), and Mr 
Cooper in Count John, the sjirit of which is none the worse for 
the performer’s having seen LA Porte in the same character, 
The 
latter, with his extreme mixture of non-chalance in his impudence, 


though we cannot say he comes up to the French playsr. 


and one hand almost constantly chinking his money in his pocket, 
gave an idea of the candid, avowed, money-hunting adventurer, 
which is not easy for an Englishman to rival. We must not forget 
Harkey in one scene, whicii was very good,—that in which the 
Duke de La Frilliére brings out a lump of blank warrants, ready to 
fill up, which this exemplary Magistrate kept about him to oblige his 
friends with. The Duke asks his friend Richelieu, whether he will 
have one for a limited perio!, or one for life; and again ‘how 
many’ 
thought this a fiction ; but the spirit of it, at all events, was no 
fiction, or the Revolution won!d not have been so horrible. This 
same personage wishes to be made Inspector of the Public Roads, 
and expresses a patriotic surprise that some other noble should 
have a chance of getting the place instead, the latter having been 


it is that he wants! Some of the audience no doubt 


bed-ridden these five years, whereas he, La Vrilliére, is only gouty 
and knocked up, and can at all events go and receive his own 
quarterly payments. The audience were much amused with these 
court specimens ; which it is a pleasure to see allowed to be held 
up in this manner to public laughter. It argues well for the Court 
of Kiug Wivu1aM, and the sense of his advisers. 

Miss TayLor makes a total mistake of the character of Madame 
du Barri. 
was concerned ; but the levity, or at least the look of levity, belong- 


ing to the ‘laughter-loving dame,’ 


Itfis true, there was vehemence in it, where her will 


would always have appeared 
through it, Miss Taytor was not the Frenchwoman of the old, 
painted, feathered, flaunting, and laughing regime ; not the sort of 
giddy enamelled doll, which one conceives Du Barri to have been, 
and which was so admirably represented by Mademoiselle Sr 
Anae, when the French company performed the play. 

Tayuor heaved, and panted, and trembled in her voice, 


tragedized, and dug all her words out as if with a pen-knife, 


and 


just as she might have done in a regularly serious character: and 


. | 
the consequence was, that though she occasionally pulled down 


applause by dint of main force, and by behaving as if she expected 
it, she won no real approbation, and is no Madame du Barri. She 
sets her teeth too much at her speeches; and at the least encou- 
ragement from an exclamation, or a piece of illusage, gets into a 


fervour of sited cant. Ge 








and Madame du Barri sets at | 


Miss | 





THIS EVENING. 


For the Benefit of Signor Curioni. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
MaYErR’s Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 


E A. 





Medea, Wife of Jason 
Creusa, Daughter of Creontes 
smenes, Confidant of Medea 
Creontes, King of Corinth ‘ : Signor Lablache. 
eus, King of Athens Signor Rubini. 
ason ° Signor Curioni. 
Tideus, Confidant of Creontes Signor Deville. 
Two children of Jason ‘and Medea. 
Corinthians, Maidens, Priests, Followers of ZEgeus, Guards. 


After which, 
A FAVOURITE BA LL ET. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


A Semi-Historical Play, in Three Acts, called 
MADAME DU BARRY; OR, A GLANCE AT A COURT. 
Madame du Barry, Miss Taylor. Marchioness Desrony, Mrs W. Clifford. 
Florine, Mrs Ashton. Celestine, Mrs T. Hill. Janette, Mrs Coveney. 
Louis XV. Mr H. Wallack. The Duke de Richelieu, Mr Webster. 

The Duke d’Aiguillon, Mr Bartlett. The Duke de Lavrilliére, Mr Harley. 
The Grand Chancellor, Mr Johnson. Nuncio from the Pope, Mr Bishop. 
Count John du Barry, Mr Cooper. Adrian Belleville, Mr Brindal. 
Secretary to Madame du Barry, Mr Newcombe. La Fleur, Mr V. Webster. 

Dumont, Mr Mulleney. Page, Mr Coveney. 


After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, ‘Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr Gattie. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Epilogue by \ iss Taylor. 


Madame Pasta. 
Miss F. Ayton. 
Mile. Feliani. 


To-morrow, Madame du Rewy ; and The School for Coquettes. 


ENGLISH OPER A, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


F. Rigs’s Serio-Comic Opera, to be called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Ruse. Count Arwed, Mr T. Millar. 
Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 


After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor- 
dinary performances on the Violin. 


To conclude with a Musical Entertainment, called 
THE SPRING LOCK. 
Amarantha, Miss H. Cawse. Vergellina, Miss Ferguson. 

Monna Brigida, Mrs C. Jones. Lorenzo de Medici, Mr T. Millar. 
Ludovico de Medici, Mr J. Bland. Count Montefieri, Mr F. Matthews. 
Giulio, Mr Perkins. Camaldoli, Mr B. Hill. Monaco, Mr J. Russell. 
Doctor Manente, Mr J. Reeve. Doctor Flamingo, Mr O. Smith. 








To-morrow, A favorite Opera; Old and Young ; and The Old Regimentals. 


~ RRE Y THEATRE. 
New Romantic Drama, entitled 
LE BELV EDE R: OR, THE SICILIAN EXILE. 
Emilia, Miss Scott. Floretta, Miss Vincent. 

The Duca Belmonti, Mr Gough. Jeronymo, Mr Williams. 
Loredan, Mr Osbaldiston. Merallo, Mr D. Pitt. Ludovic, Mr C. Hill 
Carli and Sabastiano, Messrs Honner and Ransford. 

Giulio, Mr Lee. Pirates, Messrs Tully, Fry, Franklin, Nichols, Fone, &c. 
After which, a Musical Entertainment, called 
THE SERVANT OF ALL WORK. 

Emma Merton, Miss Nicol. Mr Quickset, Mr D. Pitt. Capt. Lavish, Mr Honner. 
Compass, Mr Lee. Ready, John Barleycorn, Jean Jacque Rochefecc ecet, 

Pierre-de-Pomme, and Jane Mopdry, Mr Goldsmid. 
To which will be added, a Melo-Drama, in Three Acts, called 
THE IDIOT WITNESS. 
Dame Tugskull, Madame Simon. Janette, Miss Scott. 
Sieur Arnaud, Mr D. Pitt. Robert Arnaud, Mr C. Hill. 
Hans Gertshold, Mr Honner. Gilbert, Mr Elton. Paul Tugskull, Mr Williams. 
Walter Arlington, Miss Vincent. Earl of Sussex, Mr Lee. 
To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
Fatima, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by moonlight alone.’ 


Irza, Miss Vincent. Aboulifar, Mr ¢ Gough. 
Azan, Mr Edwin. Alibajon, Mr D. Pitt. 





Benjamin Bowbell, Mr Vale. 


CITY SUBSC RIPTION THEATRE, 


MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
Moore’s Tragedy of 
THE GAMESTER. 
Mrs Beverly, Miss E. Tree. Mr Beverly, MrJ. Vining. 
After which, the Farce of 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

To conclude with the New Domestic Drama, called 
EILY O’CONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Eily O’Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 
Anna Chute, Miss Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
Danny Mann, MrChapman. £Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstone. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

Cospure Tuearre.— The Spirit of the Moon—Old 
London Bridge and New London Bridge—El 
Hyder—Wallace, the Hero of Scotland. 

Sap.er’s Weis. — Botany Bay — lst of August — 
Cross Purposes. 
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